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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 


by his son Charles Wheeler.—Panrr II. 
(Continued from p. 107.) 


At the breaking up of the meeting in the 
afternoon, I told J. M. Orsmond, that I felt 
so much love to these people I thought I 
should see them again. When he proposed 
to meet me at the out-station on the other 
side of the peninsula next first day but one, 


where he said he would collect the whole of 


the people from this place, and from the two 
other stations. I could not speak decisively 
at the moment, though expectation was given 
that it might probably be so. Since this con- 
versation I have recollected, that on leaving 
Tairei last first day, we were told that the 
people from an out-station of that district had 
just arrived, in expectation that we should be 
again at the meeting at Tairei in the after- 
noon. It seems right for me to go to the 
out-station on the other side of the peninsula, 
called Tautira; and I find, on enquiry, that 
the Tairei out-station can be visited at the 
same time, but that it will require fine wea- 
ther and a smooth sea to effect it. It must, 
however, be left for the present with Him 
who knows the thoughts of all our hearts, 
before whom I desire to stand in humble re- 
signation and willingness to go or to stay, as 
seemeth Him good. The two men who came 
with the letter before mentioned, (Tetohi and 
Puna) remained with us until near midnight; 
and I think it may be said, that by the break- 
ing of bread our spiritual eyes were opened 


to perceive, that the great Master was there 
in marvellous condescension and mercy to 


bless the opportunity. It was indeed a hea- 


venly banquet: and some of us, who had lain 
many days in the grave, were now, like Laza- 
rus, permitted to sit at the table with their 


Lord. I was reminded of the passover, and 


was constrained to declare amongst them,— 


One of those present observed more than 
once, “This is what is so much wanting 
amongst us—spiritual religion: this is what 
is so much wanting.” Daniel Wheeler then 
proceeds—Hearken to the invitation of the 
Bridegroom of souls, held forth in the lan- 
guage of holy inspiration: “ Eat, O friends ; 
drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved !” 
Sweet is his voice, and his countenance 
comely. Let us hearken that so we may be 
favoured to hear it. Let us wait for it with 
our lamps trimmed, and our lights burning, 
with girded loins, like men that are waiting 
indeed for the coming of their Lord; for 
sweet is his voice, even the voice of him, the 
same, and no other, who said, “ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock; if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” Then let us hearken, that so 
we may hear, and be ready to open the doors 
of our hearts, that the King of Glory may 
come in. Blessed and happy are they that 
hear and obey: they share in the highest, 
greatest, and richest heavenly favour be- 
stowed on earth by the quickening Spirit of 
the Lord from heaven, upon poor, frail mor- 
tal dust. These “behold the King in his 
beauty,” and cannot refrain from declaring 
to others, that sweet is his voice, and his 
countenance comely. 

27th. Rose early, and after breakfast took 
leave of the family, and embarked forthwith 
for Parparah. We reached Myra Bay (about 
forty miles) before two o’clock, p. m. ; Samuel 
Henry rode on horseback to the Marai, whilst 
we pushed on in the boat, intending to meet 
together on the spot. This Marai was, dur- 
ing the days of idolatry, considered the most 
sacred place upon the island. It is spoken 
of by Captain James Cook, who visited it 
when in its fullest splendours. At present it 
appears to be nothing more than a stupendous 
heap of stones, almost hidden, with bushes 
and trees that have grown over it and the 
neighbourhood of it, where formerly human 
sacrifices were plentifully offered. Parting 
with Samuel Henry, we continued our course 
to Parparah, and passed through the opening 
of the reef witha strong current, before the 
sun went down. At this place the boys were 
amusing themselves in the surf, by lying at 
full length on their backs upon boards, and 
letting the rolling, curling breakers whirl 
them precipitately down the liquid precipice 
to the gulf below. Some of the boys best 


















| acquainted with this slippery sport, by watch- 
| ing the proper moment to launch forth, were 
hurled with great velocity to considerable 
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and for a time altogether hidden in the foam 
below. We were received with kindness by 
the ancient missionary, John Davies, at whose 
house we passed the night. 

28th. (First day.) At nine a. m. the 
Tahitian worship commenced. John Davies 
had previously told me, that if I should have 
any thing to speak to the people, he himself 


| would interpret for me. When the customary 





service was gone through, and John Davies 
come down from his pulpit, | got up, and 
stood near him. When the attention of the 
people was attracted, and stillness prevailed, 
Daniel Wheeler communicated what was up- 
on his mind, and “ he adds,” notwithstanding 
there was reason to apprehend that many 
would be able to collect but a small part of 
what was said, on account of the: feeble state 
of the interpreter, yet it was so evident that 
the Divine presence and power reigned over 
all, that I had to appeal ta the people as wit- 
nesses to the solemnizing influence with which 
we were favoured. I trust the Lord alone 
was exalted this day and magnified; and the 
people turned to their true teacher, Christ 
Jesus, whose name shall be great in every 
nation, from the rising of the sun to the go- 
ing down of the same. Whatever might be 
the feelings of others on this occasion, I am 
not aware. It was to myself a highly favoured, 
precious season, the sense and remembrance 
of which is relieving, and still abiding; and 
although some days have now passed away 
since this event took place, it yet raises in 
my heart a tribute of thanksgiving, and a 
song of praise to my great, and bountiful, and 
ever merciful Creator and Preserver. 

One part of this journey from Parparah to 
this place was attended with considerable risk, 
by a violent current, (occasioned by some al- 
teration which had occurred in the wind, 
driving immense bodies of water from the 
ocean, through the open parts of the reef,) 
causing broken water in every direction, 
through the midst of which we were com- 
pelled to pass, surrounded by innumerable 
spires and cones of coral rock that presented 
themselves in every direction; and through 
the narrow winding intricacies of which we 
were sometimes whirled in a frightful man- 
ner, but safely conducted through them all 
without any disaster; although the Tahitians 
were thrown into confusion, which added ma- 
terially to the risk we were encountering, by 
their hastily rising from their seats. 

We staid a short time at the house of Da- 
vid Darling, and then proceeded with a fresh 
and favourable wind towards Papeeti. Soon 
after passing through the opening from the 


This is the true supper—this is the sacra- 
ment indeed, as you call it. It could not be 
denied, for the Lord’s power was over all. 


distances, without being dislodged from their | ocean, to get within the next range of reef, 
slippery board, while the unskilful would be | our fair wind died away, and then sprung up 
impetuoustly rolled over by the curling wave, | directly opposite to the course of the boat. 
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We were favoured to reach the “ Henry 
Freeling” about an hour after dark, and to 
find all well on board. 

30th. Yesterday employed on board most 
of the day. In the evening wrote late to 
bring up my journal, which had fallen behind 
for want of opportunity suitable to write it, 
while absent from the ship. To-day still | 
looking forward towards the Tautira journey, 
and shall be thankful to feel clearness and | 
strength from my heavenly Father, whether 
by staying or going. On this day Daniel 
Wheeler received the following letter from 
the queen of Tahiti. 

A literal translation of the letter, by Samuel 
Wilson, of Point Venus. 


“ Tahiti, 30th of June, 1835. 

“TI do away with the money for the an- 
choring of the vessel. This is the reason 
why I do away with it, because thine is a 
visit of love, and not a trading voyage. If it 
was a trading voyage, it would not be done 
away with; I would still demand the money 
for the anchoring; but because thine is a 
visit of love, I have not therefore demanded 
the money. 

(Signed) “ Pomare V. 

“ Health to thee and thy son in your (two) 
voyaging. 

“ Na Daniella Wira.” 

Ist of 7th mo. In the forenoon busily 
employed in preparing packages to send to 
the stations of Parparah and Tieraboo, to 
make some amends for the trouble our late 
journey had occasioned. The eldest son of 
Tahtee, the principal chief at Parparah, came 
on board to dinner. His behaviour through- 
out would have done credit to a people much 
further advanced in civilization than the Ta- 
hitians. Before going away, he was furnished 
with a razor, a pair of strong scissors, a 
pocket-knife, and a pen-knife for his father ; 


With exertion we got off at half past four | ing surf. The hut, not far distant, proved to 
o’clock, and were scarcely seated in the boat| be the residence of a chief, who, we were in- 
when it was discovered that the wind, which |formed, was gone forward to Tautira with 
had been blowing favourably all the day, was|our friend J. M. Orsmond, who had arrived 
now changed against us. The men had a|from Tieraboo that morning at Pahua, the 
heavy pull up to Point Venus, (of late years| place we had now reached. From hence it 
called Matavia,) where we landed, and drank | seemed best to despatch a letter by a mes- 
tea at Charles Wilson’s. There was a little |senger to J. M. Orsmond at Tautira, to say 
delay at the sea side, while our men finished| we had arrived at this point, and were only 





their vegetable meal, and then set forward 
again; but the wind continuing fresh against 
us, it was eleven at night before it was re- 
ported that we were abreast of the narrow 
entrance to Tairei; and the moon which had 
shone beautifully all the evening, was now 
sunk behind the island, just at a moment when 
most needed to light us through the difficult 
opening in the reef. But having witnessed 
beforetime the danger of missing the passage 
in the dark, and seeing the great utility of 
timely rousing the sleeping natives, I did not 
fail to urge this precaution being adopted, as 
soon as we began to steer shore-wards. As 
we drew near the breakers, the crew shouted 
and yelled in true native character, until an- 
swered by one of the people on the shore, 
who was presently seen running with a lighted 
torch in his hand, and soon took up his station 
directly opposite the narrow gulf. On near- 
| ing the coast, it was found that we were only 
a few yards to the eastward of it, and suf- 
ficiently distant to allow of the boat’s head 
being turned in a fair direction, without touch- 
ing the rock. A few surges hove us through 
this little gulf into smooth water; and the 
crew taking us upon their backs, soon placed 
their burden upon the sandy beach, beyond 
the reach of the agitated waters. 

Upon arriving at the ancient missionary’s 
dwelling, it was ascertained that the family 
were all asleep; but, however undesirable, 
there was no alternative than that of dis- 
turbing them, to afford us shelter for a few 





and also with articles of the same description 


hours, as the boat’s crew were too much ex- 


for himself, and a work-bag for the wives of| hausted with having had so long to contend 


both parties. Before he left us, George 


against both wind and swell of the sea, to 














Pritchard came on board to bid us farewell,| proceed further without rest ; or I believe, as 
as the vessel in which he was about to sail} regarded ourselves, we should have preferred 
was getting under weigh. He is going to| spending the remainder of the night in the 


waiting for the force of the wind to lessen, 
when it was our intention to proceed, so as 
to reach the place of destination as early as 
might be that evening, which would allow 
the whole of next day (seventh) for the in- 
formation to spread, in the hope that the 


meeting-house would be filled with people the 


next morning. 


Having had but little to refresh us since 
leaving Point Venus the preceding evening, 
two o’clock the next afternoon was rather a 
late breakfast hour ; the resident natives had, 
however, lost no time in preparing some food 
for us. After our arrival, they killed and 
roasted whole a good sized pig upon hot stones, 
covered over with leaves and then with wood 
ashes, with bread-fruit, tarrow, and the moun- 
tain plantain. When this feeding (as they 
term it) was ready, and the floor covered over 
to a considerable extent with the large leaves 
of the pourau-tree, it was presented to us ina 
formal manner, with a bundle of the island 
cloth, (made from the beaten bark of the 
bread-fruit tree,) according to the custom of 
the country. ‘The company then sat down 
upon the floor, consisting of Samuel Wilson, 
Charles, and myself, with the boat’s crew 
close to us, but according to usage, forming a 
distinct party. One of our men, who had 
acted the part of cook, cut up the pig, using 
a knife with one hand, and holding the victim 
with the other. We had a solemn pause be- 
fore beginning to dine, and all remained still 
until this was over. When the carver had 
weil separated the pig into a variety of shape- 
less lumps, he threw some of them to us, and 
the rest to his comrades, and the whole was 
pretty soon out of sight. The milk of fresh 
pulled young cocoa-nuts furnished our drink, 
and salt water, in calabashes, fresh from the 


















visit the missions at the Leeward Islands, 
forming the Society group, and afterwards 
intending to proceed to the Marquesas to see 
the state of things there, and to bring back 
David Darling, who went thither several 
months ago to establish the missionaries, 
Stalworthy and Rogerson, on those islands. 
Got on shore for exercise towards the cool 
of the day. In the evening Samuel Wilson 
and Dr. Vaughan came on board. 

2d. 


opposed to us. 


fore us, as much as laid in our power. 


Prepared to expect that we should be| freshened against us, and before noon was so 
in readiness to proceed on our way towards} much increased, that it was concluded best to 
Tautira, either late this evening, or at a very| run in the boat at the first aperture that the 
early hour to-morrow morning, so that we | coral-clad shore should present for our relief: 
might have a few hours to spare to contend | and just at a moment when the united strength 
with the wind, if it should prove too strongly | of the men was scarcely able to impel her for- 
A whale-boat and a crew of} ward, we found ourselves opposite to a narrow 
Tahitians were accordingly provided for our| passage, but sufficiently wide, with skilful 
journey. After our interpreter, Samuel Wil-| management, to admit our entering it with 
gon, came on board, we were soon convinced} safety; and a native from the nearest hut 
of the propriety of moving forward this after-| placed himself as a beacon for our guide. On 
noon, in order to make sure of the object be- 


boat, as the wind is mostly gentle in the night 
season, when it has been strong during the 
day. William Henry himself soon gave us a 
hearty welcome, and allowed us to set out in 
the morning as early as we thought proper, 
without waiting for breakfast. 

3d. Rising before day, we departed with- 
out seeing any of the inmates belonging to 
the house, and continued our course towards 
Tautira. As the morning advanced, the wind 


Pacific to dip the food in, was used instead of 
salt: this we found to be an excellent substi- 
tute. When about ready to depart, about six 
yards off a piece of pocket-handkerchiefs was 
given to the man that had charge of the pre- 
mises during the absence of the owner. It 
may be said, that we dined in public, as the 
place was pretty well crowded with lookers 
on, principally women and children. 

We got nicely out of the creek, and the 
wind, now much lower, alihough still opposing, 
allowed us to proceed with less difficulty. The 
day was nearly closing‘when we reached Tau- 
tira, situate at almost the easternmost end of 
the island; it is a straggling village, and is 
only about ten miles distant from Teaa-hu- 
poo, where we had been the preceding week : 
the whole belonging to the district under J. 
M. Orsmond’s care. On approaching the 
mouth of the river, this active missionary was 
discovered in waiting to welcome our arrival. 
He conducted us to the residence (when here) 
of the queen, at which place we remained 







landing, the boat was immediately hauled up 
to rescue her from the invasion of the break- 
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during our stay in the neighbourhood. In a 
short time after reaching these premises our 
attention was awakened by the voice of a per- 
son speaking aloud, in as high a tone as could 
be well imagined. This man, we were told, 
was the queen’s speaker, who was come in 
her name, the church, and the whole of the 
inhabitants, to welcome us to Tautira. On 
going to him at the door, he delivered a sort 
of congratulatory address, which happily was 
soon over; as the man spoke so loud as to be 
quite fearful to our ears. After partaking of | 
some refreshment, in true Tahitian style, the | 
deacons, and some others of the congregation, 
assembled in the room, and one of them read 
a portion of Scripture, and prayed at consi- 
derable length. When this was finished, a 
general conversation followed, principally on 
our coming to visit them, and of a serious 
nature. We retired to rest about nine o’clock ; 
J. M. Orsmond stretched himself upon a strong | 


and then endeavour to proceed to Hiticaa,|an era in our history, if we consider the 


(or Hitti-gah,) they came forward, and in a 
pressing manner, desired us to stay over the 
sabbath, and spend the whole day with them. 
This, however, I could not decide upon at 
the moment; but a reason being given, which 
made its probability doubtful, they were in 
measure prepared not to expect it. Some of 
the people seemed much disappointed at my 
not being willing to accept of small presents 
cf shells, &c. I requested J. M. Orsmond to 
inform them, that I sought not theirs, but 
them; their souls to God. 


(To be continued.) 


From the Philanthropist. 


LETTER OF DR. WM. E. CHANNING. 
TO JAMES G. BIRNEY. 


Boston, Nov. Ist, 1836. 
My Dear Sir,—I have not the honour of 


bench with a back to it, something like a sofa,| knowing you personally; but your history 
Samuel Wilson upon a mat on the floor, and| and writings have given me an interest in 


Charles and myself upon a mat spread over a 
raised frame, and supported by open work, | 
made from the bark of a tree, which I thought | 
an excellent bed. At this place I found my | 
gimlets particularly useful, not only to keep 
my clothing a considerable height above the | 
floor, out of the damp, but to avoid the ver-| 
min, which were very annoying, and of various 
kinds. A house-lizard was caught upon the | 
wall in the course of the evening; and al-| 
though the house had been built several | 
years, it had never had doors; so that dogs, | 





you, which induces and encourages me to ad- 
dress you with something of the freedom of 
acquaintance. I feel myself attracted to the 
friends of humanity and freedom, however 
distant ; and when such are exposed by their 





means by which it has been opposed. Deli- 
berate, systematic efforts have been made not 
once or twice, but again and again, to wrest 
from its adherents that liberty of speech and 
the press, which our fathers. asserted unto 
blood, and which our national and state go- 
vernments are pledged to protect as our most 
sacred right. Its most conspicuous advocates 
have been hunted and stoned, its meetings 
scattered, its presses broken up, and nothing 
but the patience, constancy, and intrepidity of 
its members have saved it from extinction. 
The abolitionists then not only appear in the 
character of champions of the coloured race: 
in their persons, the most sacred rights of 
the white man and the free man have been 
assailed. ‘They are sufferers for the liberty 
of thought, speech, and the press, and, in 
maintaining this liberty amidst insult and vio- 
lence, they deserve a place among its most 
honoured defenders. In this character I shall 
now speak of them. 

In regard to the methods adopted by the 
abolitionists of promoting emancipation, I 
might find much to censure; but when I re- 
gard their firm, fearless assertion of the 
rights of free discussion, of speech and the 


principles to peril and loss, and stand firm in| press, I look on them with unmixed respect. 
the evil day, I take pleasure in expressing to} I see nothing to blame, and much to admire. 


them my sympathy and admiration. ‘The 
first accounts which reached me of the vio- 
lence which drove you from Cincinnati in- 


clined me to write to you; but your “ Narra- 


tive of those riotous proceedings,” which I 





To them has been committed the most im- 
portant bulwark of liberty, and they have ac- 
quitted themselves of the trust like men and 
Christians. No violence has driven them 
from their post. Whilst, ia obedience to 


rats, &c. had free access to any part of it. have lately received and read, does not per-| conscience, they have refrained from opposing 
mit me to remain longer sileat. ‘The subject| force to force, they have still persevered 
weighs much on my mind. I feel that I have| amidst menace and insult, in bearing their 


It was however to myself a peaceful and | 
comfortable asylum. | 

Next morning, the 4th of 7th mo., we | 
visited the principal part of the town or vil- 
lage, after having been presented with an 
ample feeding in due form by its inhabitants, 
accompanied, as usual, with a bundle of island 
made cloth, and many assurances of welcome. 
This feeding fell into the hands of our boat’s 
crew. A quantity of vegetables were uncon- 
sumed when the place was left, and they took 
away with them at least seven fowls alive. 
In the afternoon the body of the congregation 
assembled to receive us, where my certificates 
were read, and three persons spoke in strong 
terms of approbation and thankfulness at our 
coming amongst them, and of the satisfaction 
that had been conveyed to their minds by the 
language contained in the certificates. 1 had | 
to speak a few sentences to them in reference 
to the certificates, and declaring that I had 
no other motive for visiting them, than that 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel might 
be theirs; that some of them then present 
must have witnessed what the effect had been, 
as far as it had already been faithfully em- | 
braced; and what then would be the result, 
when all the dreadful passions which pervade | 
the human breast are brought under its be- 
nign and heavenly influence? nothing less 
than peace on earth, good will towards men: 
at which none of them could refrain from re- | 
joicing in the prospect, and uniting together | 
in giving God the glory. On their being in- | 


. . . | 
formed that my intention was to stay with| 





| tionists as abolitionists. 


a duty to perform in reiation to it, and I can- 
not rest till I yield to this conviction, till I 
obey what seems to me the voice of God. I 
think it best, however, not to confine myself 
to the outrage at Cincinnati, but to extend 
my remarks to the spirit of violence and per- 
secution, which has broken out against the 
abolitionists through the whole country. This, 
I know, will be more acceptable to you, than 
any expression of sympathy with you as an 
individual. You look beyond yourself to the 
cause which you have adopted, and to the 
much injured body of men with whom you 
are associated. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the aboli- 
They now stand be- 
fore the world in another character, and to 
this I shall give my present attention. Of 


|their merits and demerits as abolitionists, I 


have formerly spoken. In my short work on 
slavery, I have expressed my fervent attach- 
ment to the great end to which they are 
pledged, and at the same time my disappro- 
bation of their spirit and measures. I have 
no disposition to travel over this ground again. 
Had the abolitionists been left to pursue their 
object with the freedom which is guaranteed 
to them by our civil institutions; had they 
been resisted only by those weapons of rea- 
son, rebuke, reprobation, which the laws al- 
low, I should have no inducement to speak of 
them again either in praise or censure. But 
the violence of their adversaries has driven 


testimony against wrong, in giving utterance 
to their deep convictions. Of such men, I 
do not hesitate to say, that they have ren- 
dered to freedom a more essential service, 
than any body of men among us. ‘The de- 
fenders of freedom are not those who claim 
and exercise rights which nv one assails, or 
who win shouts of applause by well turned 
compliments to liberty in the days of her 
triumph. They are those who stand up for 
rights which mobs, conspiracies, or single 
tyrants put in jeopardy; who contend for 
liberty in that particular form which is 
threatened at the moment by the many or 
the few. To the abolitionists this honour be- 
longs. The first systematic effort to strip 
the citizen of freedom of speech they have 
met with invincible resolution. From my 
heart I thank them. I am myself their 
debtor. I know not that I should this mo- 
ment write in safety, had they shrunk from 
the conflict, had they shut their lips, imposed 
silence on their presses, and hid themseives 
before their ferocious assailants. I know not 
where these outrages would have stopped, 
had they not met resistance from their first 
destined victims. The newspaper press, with 
few exceptions, uttered no genuine indignant 
rebuke of the wrong-doers, but rather counte- 
nanced by its gentle censures the reign ot 
force. The mass of the people looked supinely 
on this new tyranny under which a portion of 
their fellow citizens seemed to be sinking 


them over the forenoon meeting to-morrow, | them to a new position. Abolitionism forms} A tone of denunciation was beginning te 
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proscribe all discussion of slavery ; and had | 
the spirit of violence, which selected associa- 
tions ws its first objects, succeeded in this 
preparatory enterprise, it might have been | 
easily turned against any and every indivi- | ¢ 
dual, who might presume to agitate the un- 
welcome subject. It is hard to say, to what 
outrage the fettered press of the country 
might not have been reconciled. I thank 
the abolitionists, that, in this evil day, they 
were true to the rights which the multitude 
were ready to betray. Their purpose to suf- 
fer, to die, rather than surrender their dearest 
liberties, taught the lawless that they had a 
foe to contend with whom it was not safe to | 
press, whilst, like all manly appeals, it called 
forth reflection and sympathy in the better | 
portion of the community. In thé name of free- 
dom and humanity, | thank them. ‘Through | 
their courage, the violence, which might have | 
furnished a precedent fatal to freedom, is to | 
become, I trust, a warning to the lawless, of 
the folly as well as crime of attempting to 
crush opinion by force. 

Of all powers, the Jast to be entrusted to 
the multitude of men, is that of determining 
what question shall be discussed. The great- 
est truths are often the most unpopular and 
exasperating; and were they to be denied dis- 
cussion, till the many should be ready to accept 
them, they would fiever establish themselves 
in the general mind. The progress of society 
depends on nothing more thar on the exposure 
of time- sanctioned abuses, which cannot be 
touched without offending multitudes, than on 


ihe promulgation of principles which are in| 


advance of public sentiment and practice, and 
which are consequently at war with the habits, 
prejudices, and immediate interests of large | 
classes of the community. Of consequence, 
the multitude, if once allowed to dictate, or 
proscribe subjects of discussion, would strike 
socicty with spiritual blindness and death. 
The world is to be carried forward by truth, 
which at first offends, which wins its way by 
degrees, which the many hate and would re- 
joice to crush. The right of free discussion 
is therefore to be guarded by the friends of 
mankind, with peculiar jealousy. It is at 
once the most sacred, and the most endan- 
gered of all our rights. He who would rob 
his neighbour of it, ; should have a mark set | 
on him as the worst enemy of freedom. 


struction of the Christian precepts, cannot be | stagnate. Wise men are not easily deterred 
found among us. Of their judiciousness and | by difficulties and perils, from a course of ac- 
wisdom, I do not speak ; but I believe, they | tion which promises great good. Especially 
yield to no party in moral worth. Their! when justice and humanity cry aloud for the 
great crime, and one which in this land of| removal of an enormous social evil, it is un- 
| liberty is to be punished above all crimes, is| worthy of men and Christians, to let imagina- 
this, that they carry the doctrine of human | tion run riot among possible dangers, instead 
equality to its full extent, that they plead | of rousing every energy of mind to study how 
vehemently for the oppressed, that they assail| the evil may be taken away, and the perils 
wrong-doing, however sanctioned by opinion, | which accompany beneficial changes may be 
or entrenched behind wealth and power, that | escaped. 

their zeal for human rights is without mea-| As to the charge brought against the abo- 
sure, that they associate themselves fervently | litionists of stirring up insurrection at the 
with the Christians and philanthropists of|South,—I have never met the shadow of a 
other countries against the worst relic of bar-| proof that this nefarious project was medi- 
barian times. Such is the offence against} tated by a single member of their body. The 
which mobs are arrayed, and which is count- | accusation is repelled by their characters and 


,ed so flagrant, that a summary justice, too| principles, as well as ‘by facts; nor can I 


indignant to wait for the tardy progress of | easily conceive of a sane man giving it belief. 
| tribunals, must take the punishment into its| As to the “ tendency” of their measures to 
own hands. this result, it is such only as we have seen to 

How strange in a free country, that the| belong to all human affairs, and such as may 
men from whom the liberty of speech is to| easily be guarded against. ‘The truth is, that 
be torn are those who use it in pleading for|any exposition of slavery, no matter from 
freedom, who devote themselves to the vindi-| whom it may come, may chance to favour 
cation of human rights! What a spectacle is| revolt. It may chance to fall into the hands 
presented to the world by a republic, in which | of a fanatic, who may think himself sum- 
sentence of proscription is passed on citizens, | moned by Heaven to remove violently this 
who labour, by addressing men’s consciences, | great wrong; or it may happen to reach the 
to enforce the Weete, that ‘slavery i is the great- hut of some intelligent, daring slave, who may 
est of wrongs! Through the civilized world, | think himself called to be the avenger of his 
the best and greatest men are bearing joint} race. All things are possible. A casual, inno- 
| witness against slavery. Christians of all de- | cent remark in conversation, may put wild pro- 
nominations and conditions, rich and poor, | jects into the unbalanced or disordered mind of 
learned and ignorant, are bound in a holy|some hearer. Must we then live in perpetual 
league against this most degrading form of| silence? Do such chances make it our duty 
oppression. But in free America, the lan-| to shut our lips on the subject of an enormous 
| guage which despots tolerate must not be| wrong, and never to send from the press a 
|heard. One would think, that freemen might reprobation of the evil? The truth is, that the 
| be pardoned, if the view of fellow creatures great danger to the slaveholder comes from 
stripped of all human rights should move | slavery itself, from the silent innovations of 
them to vehemence of speech. But whilst on| time, from political conflicts and convulsions, 
all other subjects the deeply stirred feelings| and not from the writings of strangers. 1 
|may overflow in earnest remonstrance, on| readily grant that the abolitionists, in conse- 
| slave ry the freeman must speak in whispers, | quence of their number and their systematic 
or pay the penalty of persecution for the na-| and public efforts, are more likely to be heard 
tural utterance of strong emotion. of by the slave, than a solitary individual who 

I am aware, that the outrages on aboli-| espouses his cause. But when I consider how 
tionists are justified or palliated by various | steadily they have condemned the resort to 
considerations ;—nor is this surprising; for| force on the part of the oppressed; when I 
when did violence ever want excuse’? It is| consider what power the master possesses of 
said, that abolitionism tends to stir up insur-| excluding incendiary influences, if such are 





I do not know that our history contains a | 


rection at the South, and to dissolve the| threatened from abroad; when I remember 
| Union. Of all pretences for resorting to law-| that during the late unparalleled excitement 





page more disgraceful to us as freemen, than | less force, the most dangerous is, the ‘tendency 
that which records the vivlence against the | of measures or opinions. Almost all men see | 















abolitionists. As a people, we are chary eable 
with other and worse misdeeds, but none so 
flagrantly opposed to the spirit of liberty, the 


very spirit of our institutions, and of which | 


we make our chief boast. Who, let me ask, | 
are the men whose offences are so aggravated 
that they must be denied the protection of the 
laws, and be given to the worst passions of 
the multitude? Are they profligate in princi- 


ruinous tendencies in whatever opposes their 
particular interests or views. All the politi- 
cal parties which have convulsed our country, 
have seen tendencies to national destruction 
in the principles of their opponents. So in- 


| human affairs, that nothing can be done in 
which some dangerous tendency may not be 





ple and life, teachers of impious or servile 


|detected. There is a tendency in arguments | 
| against any old establishment to unsettle all | 


finite are the connection and consequences of|Can any man, 


at the South, not a symptom of revolt ap- 
peared; and when to all this I add the 
strongly manifested purpose of the free states, 
to put forth their power, if required, for the 
suppression of insurrection, it seems to me 
that none but the most delicate nerves can be 
disturbed by the movements of abolitionists. 
who has a sense of character, 
affect to believe, that the tendency of aboli- 
tionism to stir up a servile war is so palpable 
and resistless, as to require the immediate ap- 
|plication of force for its suppression, as to 





doctrines, the enemies of God and their race? | | institutions, because all hang together. ‘There | |demand the substitution of mobs for the ac- 
1 speak not from vague rumour, but from | is a tendency in the laying bare of deep-rooted | tion of law, as to justify the violation of the 
better means of knowledge, when I say, that | | abuses to throw a community into a storm. | most sacred rights of the citizen ? 


a body of men and women more bamelees | Liberty tends to licentiousness, government 


than the abolitionists in their various rela- 


> 5 


to despotism. Exclude all enterprises which 


tions, or more disposed to adopt a rigid con-| may have evil results, and human life will 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected for ** The Friend.” 


Extracts from Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
CRABS. 


Of these, none are more remarkable than 
what have been denominated land-crabs, from 
their usually living on shore, and making for 
the sea only at certain seasons. Of the most 
noted species of these I have already given a 
full account, but I shall here notice some 
others, having the same habits, that will in- 
terest the reader. Aristotle, long ago, noticed 
a crab of this description, found in “Pheenicia, 
under the name of the Horseman, which he 
says runs so fast that it is not easy to over- 
take it. Olivier found this account true of 
those he saw on the coast of Syria; and Bosc 


observed a species in Carolina, which he had | 


some trouble to overtake on horseback, and 
shoot with a pistol. ‘These horseman crabs 
are found only in warm climates, where they 
inhabit sandy spots near the shore, or the 
mouths of rivers. They make burrows in the 
sand, to which they retreat when alarmed, 
and in which they pass the night. 

Another kind of land crab is distinguished 
by the extraordinary disproportion of its claws ; 
one of them, sometimes the left and sometimes 
the right, being enormously large, while the 
other is very small, and often concealed, so 
that the animal appears single-handed. ‘This 
formation, however, is not without its use, for, 
when retired into its burrow, it employs this 
large claw to stop up the mouth of it, which 
secures it from intrusion, and this organ is in 
readiness to seize such animals as form its 
food and come within its reach. They have 
the habit of holding up the great one, as if 
they were beckoning some one ; but this doubt- 
less is an attitude of defence. ‘These crabs 
live in moist places, near the shore. They 
attack, in crowds, any carrion, and dispute 
the possession of it with the vultures; they 
do not willingly enter the water, except when 
they lay and hatch their eggs, and it is con- 
jectured that their young are for some time 
entirely aquatic. One kind of them, which 
forms numerous burrows, remaining in them 
during three or four months in the winter, 
usually stops them up, so that the animals are 
obliged to reopen them when the warmth of 
the vernal sun bids them come forth again 
from their winter quarters. They are devour- 
ed by numerous animals,—otters, bears, birds, 
tortoises, and other reptiles, all prey upon 
them, but their multiplication is so excessive, 
that there seems no sensible diminution of 
their numbers. 

The next tribe of decapods are the long- 
tailed ones, which do not fold their abdomen 
under their belly. This part is usually fur- 
nished at the extremity with several plates, 
which the animal expands so as to form a fan 
of five or six leaves; they are easily seen in 
the common lobster; like the tail of birds, 
they are useful to the animal in its passage 
through an element that requires to be moved 
by organs of a firmer consistence than fea- 
thers. The lateral ones in the species just 
named having a kind of articulation, so that 
they can be partially depressed, and push 
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and are some of them, as the cray-fish, fresh 
water animals. 

I shall begin with a tribe which, in some 
degree, connects the crab with the lobster ; 
these are what are denominated hermit crabs, 
whose abdomen being naked, and unprotected 
by any hard crust, their Creator has given 
them an instinct, which teaches them to com- 
pensate this seeming defect, by getting pos- 
session of some univalve shell, suited to their 
size, which becomes their habitation, andja 
which they carry about with them as if they 
were its proper inhabitants. These crabs are 
particularly formed for the habit that distin- 
guishes them. Their naked tail has a ten- 
dency to a spiral convolution, fitting them to 
inhabit spiral shells, which they usually select 
for their mansion, though, from recent obser- 
vations, it has been found that any univalve 
will answer their purpose. ‘Their tail is ter- 
minated by an apparatus of movable and hard 
pieces, which appear intended to enable the 
animal to fix itself more firmly in the spire of 
the shell. Usually the right hand claw, which 
is disengaged from the shell, is double the 
size of the other which is not, and is that 
which is most employed ; but in narrow- 
mouthed shells, such as the volute, in which 
Freycinet found one, both claws are disen- 
gaged, and are of equal size. The reason of 
this formation is evident. The fourth and 
fifth pairs of legs are much smaller and short- 
er, than the anterior ones; they have, below 
the claw, a piece resembling a rasp, which 
appears formed to assist them in moving in 
the shell, whether they wish to move out- 
wards or inwards ; and, on one side, they have 
a series of egg-bearing appendages. This 
whole structure proves that they are formed 
with this particular view of inhabiting the 
shells of a very different tribe of animals. 
Seme of these hermit-crabs, for there are 
several species of them, may be called terres- 
trial, while others are aquatic. In some of 
the Indian isles, the shores are covered with 
them. When the heet is most intense, they 
seek the shelter of the shrubs, and when the 
freshness of the evening breathes, they run 
about by thousands, rolling along their shells 
in the most grotesque manner, jostling each 
other, stumbling, and producing a noise by 
the shock of their encounters, which announces 
their approach before they appear. When 
they perceive any danger, they hastily con- 
ceal themselves in any ready made holes they 
meet with, or under the roots, or in the trunks 
of decayed trees, seldom making for the sea, 
how near soever they may be. At Guam, a 
very large species frequents forests more than 
a mile from the sea; and in Jamaica, another 
species, called there the soldier, has been 
found in great quantities on elevated ground, 
more than four leagues from it. 

Why our, so called, hermits are gifted with 
this singular instinct, is not easy to conjecture. 
Many other creatures make use of houses that 
they had no hand in erecting, as the bees, the 
cuckoo, and sometimes the bear, &c.; but I 
do not recollect any that, as it were, clothe 
themselves with the cast garments of other 


on do not, like the crabs, quit the water, 


against the plane they are moving upon ;|animals. Providence, besides the defence of | 


their otherwise unprotected bodies, has no 
doubt some object of importance in view in 
giving them this instinct. Perhaps they may 
accelerate the decomposition of the shells 
they inhabit, and cause them sooner to give 
way to the action of the atmosphere; and as 
all exuvie may be termed nuisances and de- 
formities, giving to these deserted mansions 
an appearance of renewed life and locomotion, 
removes them in some sort from the catalogue 
of blemishes. By this physical hypocrisy, of 
assuming the aspect of a different animal, 
which is known as not having powerful means 
of destruction, these creatures may deceive 
the unwary, and make them their prey, which, 
if they wore the livery of their own tribe, 
would be on their guard and escape them. 

Next to the hermit crabs, or rather hermit 
lobsters, comes a very interesting genus, which 
might be denominated tree lobsters, from the 
singular circumstance of their quitting the sea, 
like the climbing perch, and in the night as- 
cending the cocoa-nut and other palm trees, 
for the sake of their fruit. The species which 
manifests this remarkable instinct is gigantic, 
and must exhibit a striking spectacle when 
engaged in ascending the stem of a cocoa tree; 
but Mr. Cummings “observed its proceedings 
in the Polynesian islands, where he saw it 
ascending the palm trees and devouring their 
fruit. L have, in a former chapter, “stated 
that the climbing perch ascends the fan- 
palm in pursuit of certain crustaceans, per- 
haps related to the birgus, which frequent it. 
Freycinet observed these crabs in the Marian 
islands, and says that their claws have won- 
derful strength, for when the animal has seiz- 
ed a stick, an infant may be suspended from 
them. ‘They are very fond of the fruit of the 
cocoa palm, and may be fed with it for months, 
without suffering from want of water. Whe- 
ther, like the land crab, they have a reservoir 
capable of containing a sufficient quantity of 
that fluid to keep the ; gills moist, has not been 
ascertained : probably they have. 

The next species that I shall mention is of 
much more importance to us, and has been 
celebrated by epicures from ancient times. In- 
stead of unarmed hands and legs, the lobster, 
as every one knows, has the former armed, 
often with an enormous pair of claws, which 
must be of vast power, and, besides, the two 
anterior pairs of their legs are furnished with 
small pincers. It is observable that the movy- 
able finger of the claw of the hands is on their 
inner side, while, in these two pairs of legs, 
that on the outside is movable. Aristotle’s 
carabus, is generally referred to the thorny 
lobster ; but in one place he expressly men- 
tions its using its pincers to catch and carry 
its food to its mouth, which could not apply 
to that animal, though it agrees well with the 
common lobster’: yet in another place, under 
the same name, he appears to mean the other. 
It is not known exactly to what use these 
smaller pincers are applied; it must be ob- 
served, however, that if the legs are regarded 
as naturally pointing towards the head, as in 
Dr. Leach’s figure of nephrops, the movable 
thumb in all is on the same side. The anten- 
nz in this genus are about the length of the 
body. The pincers of the hand are very 
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powerful and tubercular; they are used by | care of the mind. 


these animals both to seize their prey and for 
self defence, and they contain very powerful 
muscles. When in the water, the lobster 
seizes any thing presented to it, and holds it 
so strongly, that it is impossible to extricate 
it without breaking the claw. 








With usefulness and vir- 


tue, with knowledge and heaven to engage 
him, behold him the slave of a colour, or a 
fashion, placing his glory in that in which 
inferior animals may often view with him, and 
flowers and plants excel him. 
man, whom dress alone occupies and delights, 


Such a young 


All crustaceans cast their crust annually.| will be claimed by folly as her legitimate 


At first it seems wonderful how this can be | child. 


accomplished. 
takes place only in the larves, and whose form 
and substance are usually adapted to it, a lon- 
gitudinal fissure of the skin of a soft caterpil- 


Wisdom rejects him. Intelligence 


With insects, with whom it sighs over himas a young man void of under- 
standing.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


lar, or grub, when the animal grows too big} Fyercher on the Spiritual Manifestation, &c. 


for it, we can conceive to be no difficult task : 
but with animals covered with a hard crust, 
and in whom not only the covering of the 


LETTER FIFTH. 
“ Srr—When I told you that in all ages 


head, trunk, and abdomen is to be cast, but | Jehovah Jesus manifests himself in a peculiar 
also that of the legs and other organs, it seems | manner to his people, you exclaimed against 
an operation infinitely more arduous. But He | the assertion as altogether new and unscrip- 


who gave them this defence, instructs them | tural, 


also how to rid themselves of it when it grows 
too strait for them, and has moulded their 
structure accordingly. 

These animals are not, like most insects, 
limited to an existence, terminated within the 
period of one revolution of the earth round the 
sun, but sometimes witness several ; and some | 
are said even to live twenty years, and keep) 
growing during the greater part of their life. | 
But this would be impossible, since it is in- 
capable of extension, unless they could give 
room for the expansion of their body, by oc- | 
casionally rejecting the case which encloses 
it. Ata certain time of the year, about the 
end of the spring, when food is plentiful, they | 
begin to feel themselves ill at ease ; they then | 
probably seek the clefts of the rocks, and | 
other close places, in which they can undergo, 





in concealment and security, a change which 
exposes them, in a defenceless state, to dan- 


ger. 


(To be continued.) 


DRESS. 

Bishop Debon has these remarks on love of 
dress :— 

“Tt is an indication of ‘a youth void of 
understanding,’ to be wholly occupied about 
the decoration of his person, and the display 
of external pomp or accomplishments. There 


is an attention to the decencies of dress which | 


is conducive to the well-being of society. 
But there are many with whom the adorning 
of their persons is the principal source of 


It lies upon me, therefore, to prove 
that antiquity and Scripture are on my side. 
I shall, then, in this letter, appeal to the 
manifestations recorded in the Old Testament. 
You cannot expect all the revelations of any 
child of God, much less those of every one, 
to be mentioned in so short a history as that 
of the Bible. Nevertheless enough is said on 
the point to convince us that, in every age of 
the church, God hath favoured the sons of 
men with peculiar displays of his presence. 

«“ Let us go back as far as Adam himself. 


“Sarah and Agar, Isaac and Rebekah, 


had their divine manifestations ; but those of 
Jacob deserve our particular attention. When 
he fled to Syria from the face of his brother 
Esau, and lay desolate in a field, having only 
a heap of stones for his pillow, the God of all 
consolation appeared to him; ‘ and behold the 


Lord stood above the mysterious ladder, on 
which the angels of God ascended and de- 


scended, and said, I am the Lord—behold, I 


am with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest. And Jacob called that 
place Bethel, the house of God and the gate 
of heaven;’ as if he wanted to intimate no 
one ever found the gate of heaven, but by a 
manifestation of Christ, who is alone the way 
to the Father, and the door into glory. When 
the same patriarch returned to Canaan, and 
was left alone one night, there wrestled a 
man with him till the breaking of the day. 
And when this extraordinary person said, 
‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh ;’ he replied, 
‘1 will not let thee go unless thou bless me ;’ 
and he blessed him there, acknowledging that 
he had power with man and God, even with 
him whose name is Emmanuel, God with us. 
‘And Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel, (the face of God,) for he said, I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served.” The design of this manifestation 
was merely to strengthen his faith, and we 
learn from it that the children of the faithful 


Did not the Lord familiarly converse with |Abraham wrestle in prayer with the God- 


him before the fall, both when he pie 


him with a partner, and when he brought 
every beast of the field before him, to see 
what he would call them? Did he not visit 
him after the fall, to pronounce his sentence, 
and to promise that he would become the 
woman’s seed, and bruise the serpent’s head? 
Was not this manifestation granted to Abel, 
when the Lord had respect to his sacrifice ; 
the very cause of Cain’s envy, wrath, and 
murder? Did not Enoch’s walking with God, 
imply a constant union and communion with 
Emmanuel? And how could this union have 
taken place, if the Lord had not first revealed 
himself to the Patriarch? Must not two per- 
sons meet and agree, before they can walk 
and converse together ? 

“Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord, and in consequence of it was made ac- 
quainted with his righteous design, and re- 


'ceived directions how to escape from a perish- 
ing world. 
self-satisfaction, and the chief business of life. | 


The history of Abraham is full 
of accounts of such manifestations. In one of 


Man is an intelligent being. He has glorious ‘them the Lord called him out of his sins, and 


faculties to discharge. 
secure. What can more strikingly indicate 
a want of that wisdom by which such a being 
should be distinguished, than to have his facul- 
ties absorbed and his ambition satisfied with 
the transient varieties of external attire! 
Besides, how contemptible is the distinction 
which is merely superficial! The bee, that 
gathers treasures from every flower, has not 


the finest coating. The eagle, that soars on 


majestic wings to the birth of the morning, 


He has eternal life to | 


from his kindred, to go both to the heavenly 
jand earthly Canaan. In others he promised 
| him Isaac and Isaac’s mysterious seed. Seve- 
ral years after, for the trial of his faith, he 
commanded him to sacrifice that favourite 
son; and when the trial was over, he testified 
|his approbation of Abraham’s conduct. He 
| went farther.— Read Gen. ch. 18th, and you 
will see how the divine philanthropy, or the 
love of God towards man, appeared, in conde- 
scending to clothe himself, before-hand, with 





has not the most glittering plumage. 


breezes, which the fopling emulates. 


It is 
the butterfly, that idly flutters on the passing 


the nature he was to assume in the virgin’s 
| womb, and to converse in this undress with 


The | the father of the faithful, as a prince with his 
care of the body is more with him than the/| favourite, or a friend with his confidant. 








man, as Jacob did, till they prevail, and are 
blessed as he was. 

* Moses was favoured with numberless 
manifestations, sometimes as prime minister 
of the King of the Jews, and at other times 
only as a common believer. ‘ There appeared 
to him in the wilderness of Mount Sinai the 
angel of the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush; 
and when Moses saw it, he drew near, and the 
voice of the Lord came unto him, saying, I 
am the God of thy fathers,’ &c.* Many 
partook of a sight equally glorious: ‘ Moses, 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel, went up and saw the God of 
Israel, and there was under his feet, as it 
were, paved work of sapphire stone, and, as 
it were, of the body of heaven in its clear- 
ness; and upon the nobles of the children of 
Israel he laid not his hands; also they saw 
God, and did eat and drink.’t ‘ Behold,’ 
said Moses, upon the occasion, ‘ the Lord our 
God hath showed us his glory, and we have 
heard his voice out of the midst of the fire, 
and we have seen this day, that God doth 
talk with man and he liveth.{ All Israel 
shared sometimes in the glorious manifesta- 
tion. ‘They all drank of that spiritual rock 
that followed them, says St. Paul, and that 
rock was Christ. ‘The cloud of the Lord 
was upon the tabernacle by day,’ says the 
Jewish historian, ‘and fire was upon it by 
night, in the sight of all the house of Israel.’ 
‘It came to pass, as Moses entered into the 
tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended, and 
stood at the door of the tabernacle, and the 
Lord talked with Moses, and all the people 
saw the cloudy pillar, and rose up and wor- 


* Acts vii. 30. 





+ Ex. xxvi. 10,11. t Deut. v. 24. 
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shipped, every man in the door of his tent.|she was enabled to judge Israel, and lead 


And the Lord spake to Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh to his friend.* So indul- 
gent was Emmanuel to him, that when he 
said ‘1 beseech thee show me thy glory,’ the 
Lord answered, ‘ I will make all my goodness 
pass before thee; but thou canst not see my 
face [without some veil] and live.’ And (oh, 
astonishing condescension!) the Lord de- 
scended in the cloud, and stood with him, and 
proclaimed the name of the Lord. Jehovah 
Jesus passed before him, and proclaimed Je- 
hovah, Jehovah, i. e. revealed to him the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, one merciful 
God together with himself. And Moses made 
haste, bowed his head towards the earth, and 
worshipped. ‘These displays of divine good- 
ness and glory left a divine impression on 
the countenance of the man of God; his face 
shone so transcendantly glorious that the 
children of Israel were afraid to come nigh 
him, and he was obliged to put a veil upon it, 
before he could converse with them. Though 
this appears very extraordinary, the apostles 
inform us that what happened to the counte- 
nance of Moses happens to the souls of all 
believers. By faith they behold the Lord, 
through the glass of gospel promises, and be- 
holding him they are made partakers of the 
divine nature; they are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory. 

“ Joshua, Moses’ successor, was blessed 
with many such manifestations, each of which 
conveyed to him new degrees of courage and 
wisdom. ‘To instance in one only—* When 
he was by Jericho, he lift up his eyes and 
looked, and behold there stood a man over 
against him with his sword drawn in his 
hand ; and Joshua went to him, and said, Art 
thou for us or for our adversaries? And he 
said nay, but as captain of the Lord’s host 
am I come. 


And Joshua (sensible it was! 


desponding Barak to certain victory, through 
nine hundred chariots of iron. 

“ The condescension of our Emmanuel ap- 
pears in a still more striking light, in the 
manifestation which he vouchsafed to Gideon. 
This mysterious ‘ Angel of the Lord, (again 
and again called Jehovah,) came and sat 
under an oak in Ophrah, appeared to Gideon, 
and said, The Lord is with thee, and thou 
shalt smite the Midianites as one man. And 
the Lord looked upon him, (what a courage- 
inspiring look was this! as powerful, no 
doubt, as that which met cursing Peter’s eye, 
and darted repentance to his heart!) and he 


ported, and have been visited and examined 
by committees of the board; from whose re- 
ports it appears that the proficiency of the 
pupils, and the order preserved, have been 
satisfactory. 

The usual annual examination has not taken 
place this year, it having been considered best 
to omit it. The number of scholars in the 
boys’ school is seventy; the admissions dur- 
ing the year eighty-one; of whom twenty 
were readmitted. ‘The average attendance 
has been about fifty-five. The register num- 
ber is 1222, of whom the number readmitted 
is 291. 

The library has been considerably in- 


said, Go in this thy might; have not I sent} creased by donations since last report, chiefly 
thee? And Gideon said, Alas! O Lord God,| by a very liberal one from an association of 


for because I have seen the ange! of the 
Lord face to face. And the Lord said unto 
him: Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou shalt 


not die.’ Thus strengthened and comforted, | are adapted to their capacity. 





Friends. It now consists of 288 volumes. 
The children attending the infant school have 
the privilege of using such of the books as 
We are en- 


he built an altar to Jehovah-Shalom, and | couraged in the belief that the infant school 


threw down the altar of Baal.* 
learn, that when Jesus manifests himself to a 
sinner, he fills him with a noble contempt of 
Baal, an effectual resolution to break down 
his altars, and a divine courage to shake off 
the yoke of the spiritual Midianites. He im- 
parts to him a comfortable assurance, that 
| the bitterness of death is past, and that Jeho- 
vah-Shalom, the God of peace, even Christ 
our peace, is with him; and the sinner, con- 
strained by the love of Christ, gives him his 
believing heart, and offers sacrifices of thanks- 
‘giving on the best of altars. Here begins 
such a free intercourse between the Redeemer 
and the redeemed, as we find begun between 
the Lord and Gideon, only of a far more de- 
lightful nature. 

“ Some years after, the same angel of God 


a son. 





Jehovah) fell on his face to the earth, wor-| manifestation. God hearkened to his voice— 
shipped, and said to him, What says my Lord | the heavenly personage manifested himself a 
to his servant? And the captain of the Lord’s| second time. Manoah asked him his name, 
host said to Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off} and the ‘ Angel said to him, Why asketh 
thy foot, for the place whereon thou standest | thou after my name, seeing it is a secret?’ I 
is holy ground; and Joshua did so.’t Every |am not yet called Jesus. Manoah offered a 
true discovery of Christ hath a similar effect | burnt offering—the angel received it at his 
—it humbles the sinner, and makes him wor-| hands; and, while he ascended in the flame 
ship in the dust. He sees holiness to the}of the altar, Manoah fell on his face to the 
Lord written upon every surrounding object ; | ground, knew that he was the Angel Jehovah, 
he is loose from earth and earthly things, and | and said to his wife, we shall surely die, be- 








| 


Hence we|has been the means of imparting good in- 


struction and improved habits to many who 
would otherwise have been much neglected, 
and confideatly anticipate that, with a suit- 
ably qualified person to assist the teacher, the 
usefulness of the institution will be greatly 
increased. This arrangement will, of course, 
demand an enlarged expenditure, and as the 
means at present at our disposal are not suf- 
ficient, we trust that the friends of the inte- 
resting class for whose benefit it is designed 
will not withhold what may be required. 
The number of pupils admitted since its com- 
mencement has been 125; three of whom 
were readmitted. ‘The number now taught 
is seventy-nine. The average attendance for 
the year, about forty-one. ‘The inclemency 


of the weather last winter and spring, and 


appeared to Manoah’s wife, and promised her | sickness this fall, having prevented many 
Her husband prayed for the same | from attending. 


Signed by direction of the Board, 
M. C. Cork, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 29th, 1836. 

At an annual meeting held first month 2d, 
1837, the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 

Treasurer—Bens. H. Warpver. 
Clerk—Tuomas Boorn. 
Managers—B. H. Warder, G. M. Haver- 


the towering walls of sin fall before him, as| cause we have seen God. She comforted him | stick, M. C. Cope, 8. Mason, Jr., John Lip- 
those of Jericho, soon after this manifestation, | under his fears; and the birth of Samson, | P!cott, James Kite, Thomas Bacon, J. M. 


did before Joshua. instead of their death, was the consequence 
“ When that chief was dead, the same hea-| of this twofold manifestation.” 

venly person, called the angel of the Lord, (To be continued.) 

came from Gilgal to Bochim, and spake such —— is — 

words to all the children of Israel, that the Fon.“ The Feiend. 

people were universally melted; they lifted} Extract from the Report of the Managers of 

up their yoice, wept, and sacrificed.{ Nothing 


can so effectually make sinners relent as a for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


ic 


the Philadelphia Association of Friends} },, 


Whitall, Joseph Kite, Jos. Snowdon, Joel 
‘adbury, Wm. Biddle. 








For “ The Friend.” 
SOUP SOCIETY. 
The Southern Soup Society opened its 
use, for the distribution of soup to the de- 
serving poor, on the 9th instant, at No. 173, 


sight of him whom they have pierced. When| To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for the In-| South Fith street, betweer. Spruce and Pine 


they have it, whatever place they are in be- struction of Poor Children— 
comes a Bochim, a valley of tears and adora- 


tion. 


“ Not long after the Lord manifested him- 


t 
self to Deborah, and by the wisdom and forti- 7 


year. 


streets. ‘The high price of provisions during 


The board of managers present the follow- | the present season, occasions a great increase 
ing report of their proceedings during the|in the expenses of the society, and will re- 


quire considerably more funds to enable it to 


The schools have been continued under the | extend that relief, which, through the kind- 


tude communicated to her in that revelation, charge of the same teachers as were last re-| ness of its patrons, it has heretofore been the 


* Ex. xxxiii.9. tJosh.v.13.  t Indg. ii. 1—S5. * Judg. vi. 11, &c. 


means of affording to the wants of the indi- 
gent.. Influenced by the belief that the 
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exigencies of the winter called for aid, and 
that of all the modes of dispensing it, none 
was more efficient or less liable to objection, 
the society determined to commence its ope-| 
rations, relying on the liberality of the  be- 
nevolent for obtaining the requisite funds. | 
Donations in money, flour, rice, meat, or ve- 
getables, will be gratefully received at the | 
house, or by Thomas Evans, northeast corner 
of Third and Spruce streets. 


From the Liberator.. 


tion has been suitable to his profession ;— 
whose habits of life are such as prove that he 
continues to acquire both practical and theo- 
retical knowledge ;-—who is neither a bigot in 
old opinions nor an enthusiast in new ;-—and, 
for many reasons, not the fashionable doctor 
of the day. A little attention in making the 
necessary enquiries will suffice to ascertain 
the requisites here specified ; to which should 
be added, what are usually found in medical 
men of real worth, those qualities which may 
serve to render him an agreeable companion; 
for the family physician should always be the 


from the Indian bureau at Washington. We 
look upon this as a national work ; it is un- 
dertaken by individual enterprise, and will be 
eminently successful.—From the Journal of 
Belles Lettres. 
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We have commenced the insertion, in the 
present number, of a letter of William E, 





VANITY OF EARTH. 


“ That man who looks to the things of time and sense for 
the full fruition of happiness, shall most assuredly be disap- 
pointed. 
—the moth and rust shall consume them together. 
sures laid up in heaven shall abide for ever.” 


But trea- 


Alas! for him whose happiness depends 
On life’s contingencies and changing scenes! 
Poor, credulous, unwary soul, he wends 
After a phantom, which but ill sustains 
Its duped victims, who unwisely trust 
To props whose origin is in the dust. 


Serene, and bright, and beautiful to-day, 
Flattering and fair, his prospects may appear ; 
To-morrow, disappointments cross his way, 
And all his air-built castles disappear. 
Anon, new hopes and prospects quick arise, 
Flitting like gossamer in summer skies. 


The bubble which but weeks agone he grasp’d, 
With nervous arm, in his embrace hath burst ; 
That which with ardour to his heart he clasp’d, 
Is now abjured, and from his presence thrust. 
And thus alternately he loves and hates— 
Hopes future bliss—slights present—past regrets. 


Such is the man who foolishly in aught, 
Below the skies, confidingly puts trust ; 

With disappointment all his schemes are fraught, 
And all his substance yields to moth and rust. 
He props his house—but while he props, it falls— 
And, lo! he’s crush’d beneath its tumbling walls. 


Assuredly, a better fate awaits 
The man who lays his treasures up in heaven ; 
He knocks, and oped are the celestial gates, 
And a rich crown as his reward is given. 
Oh! he shall flourish in eternal bloom, 
Victor o’er death—triumphant o’er the tomb ! 


That this: bright crown shall finally be mine, 
Living, I'd hope, and hoping, would I die ; 
Lord, by thy spirit do my heart incline 
To build—oh, not below the sky ; 
But high in heaven, where golden mansions stand, 
Rear’d and adorn’d by thy Almighty hand. 


Fall River, Dec. 1. W, M. 
oe ae 
From the Ladies’ Companion. 
“There is a time to laugh—a time to keep silence and a 
time to speak "— Ecclesiastes, chap. iii. 
There is a time to laugh,—but ’tis not when 
Those met to worship silently surround us, 
’Tis mockery of our Creator then, 
And of the solemn, quiet scene around us. 


There is a time to speak—but there ’s an hour 
For silent, serious meditation given, 
A time when every lightly spoken word, 
Is mockery in the All-seeing Eye of heaven. 
Exta. 


The Choice of a Physician.—To choose a 
physician well one should be half a physician 
one’s self, but as this is not the case with 
many, the best plan which a mother of a fam- 
ily can adopt is to select a man whose educa- 


‘family friend.— Lady Mountcashel on Phy- 
| sical Education. 


Wisdom declares them vanity—they profit nothing } 


Channing to James G. Birney, which we 
think calculated to interest, and well deserves 
the attention of our readers. James G. Bir- 
ney is editor of the Philanthropist, an anti- 
slavery paper, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
one of the best conducted papers of the class 
with which we are acquainted, and though 
fearless and uncompromising in maintaining 
the truth against oppression, and in pleading 
the cause of the oppressed, is, at the same 
time, characterized by a zeal so tempered by 
mildness and courtesy, as we should appre- 
hend would commend it to the respect even 
of those opposed to its sentiments. And yet 
this paper and its amiable conductor became 
a few months since, the objects of one of the 
most disgraceful scenes of riot and outrage 
and vindictive persecution, which ever occur- 
red in any country, and which has left a stain 
upon the character of Cincinnati not likely to 
be soon erased. An infuriate mob attacked 
the printing office at which the Philanthropist 
was published, destroyed the printing presses, 
types, &c., pertaining to the same, and placed 
the life of the editor in serious jeopardy. We 
do not wish to be considered as giving our 
sanction to every part of Channing’s letter, 
but it contains matter which may be profit- 
ably pondered by persons of opposite views 
relative to the subject of slavery; and, from 
the great celebrity of the author as a writer, 
may obtain attention and consideration where 
truth upon this exciting topic does not readily 
find admission. 
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| SELECTIONS FOR THE FRIEND. 


Thomas Andrew Knight, president of the 
Horticultural Society of London, obtained, 
by the admixture of the pollen of the Golden 
Harvey apple with the beautiful Siberian 
crab, a hybrid production, which he calls the 
Siberian Bitter Sweet, and says that the fruit 
contains a larger quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter than any other apple known. A person 
who tasted the fruit, says that he could com- 
pare it to nothing but a sweet apple sliced and 
dipped in moist suger. This fruit is said to 
bear abundantly, and to have withstood when 
in bloom thirteen successive frosts, all severe 
and destructive ones.—Lindley's Guide to the 
Orchard. 


Calville Rouge de Micoud.—The above 
name is given to an apple which originated in 
the province of Micoud, in France, and pos- 
sesses the singular property of having green 
fruit, blossoms, and ripe fruit, on the tree at 
one time, which, with the beautiful shining 
green foliage, makes it desirable both for or- 
nament and use.— Ibid. 

Among the great varieties of delicious fruits 
brought into notice by various European nur- 
serymen and cultivators, the name of Van 
Mons stands conspicuous. The pear called 
Colmar Van Mons is said to keep two years, 
and to haye a sweet and agreeable taste. 

The delicious Seckel pear, which originat- 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—Tho- 
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ed near Philadelphia, would probably, when 
dried in a perfectly ripe state, be found to 
equal the best imported raisins. 

A person who resides in Wilmington, De- 
laware, purchased last eleventh month fifteen 
bushels of apples to break up for his geese, 
at fifteen cents per bushel. Sweet apples are 
supposed to fatten horses nearly equal to corn. 
On account of having a bad pen, I conclude 
for the present. 

A Sunscriper. 


The Indian Biography.—Very great inte- 
rest has been excited in the Philadelphia 
public, by the near prospect of possessing 
the long promised portraits and biography of 
the Indians, produced under the superintend- 
ence of Judge Hall, and Colonel M‘Kenny. 
The portraits are lithographed by Newsam, 
and the colouring is done by artists engaged 
expressly for the purpose; the portraits are 





mas Wood, No. 27, Pine street; William 


Hillis, Frankford ; 
Frankford. 
Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 


Joel Woolman, near 








Drep at the residence of her husband, Belmonte, on 
seventh day, the 24th of 12th mo. last, Marearer, wife 
of Michael Newbold, in the 63d year of her age, a 
member of Frankford monthly meeting. 
on the 2d of twelfth month last, in the 23d 
year of her age, Anna Stanton, daughter of Henry 
and Clara Stanton, near Barnesville, Ohio. She bore 
her illness, and the prospect of its termination, with 
resignation to the Divine will. In life she endea- 
voured to render herself affectionate and obliging to 
her parents and friends; in her death, they have the 
consoling belief that their loss is her eternal gain. 
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